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THE above illustrations picture a few of the many types of counters made in 
Connecticut. The three counters at top are, left to right, predetermining, ele- 
vator, pick; (center) magnetic and cyclometer; (lower center) hand tally; 
(lower) general purpose counter, high speed resetting and yardage counters. 
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NEW HAVEN 


No Sister to 
Admiral Byrd’s 
Flagship...BUT 


THIS Steamer S. S. “‘Coastwise” with 6,200 gross tons of 
NEW RIVER coal and dead-head tons of ice plowed 
its way through icy seas in sub-zero weather during 
last winter’s blizzard between Norfolk, Va. and New 
Haven’s ice locked harbor to unload at T. A. D. Jones’ 
dock each week. . . . 


On Schedule 


While the crew cut away the thick coating of ice from 
the hawsers making ready to tie up, tobogganed young- 
sters glided by on skates and bicycles within 25 feet 
of the main channel. 


SPRING thaws have erased the last marks of King 
Winter’s destructive moments only to give way to a 
torrid sun that has brought discomfort, drought and 
heat prostrations. Without contrasts life would be 
extremely dull. 


Moral 


PREPARE FOR THE NEXT BIG CONTRAST WITH 
COAL AND OIL HEAT AND POWER INSURANCE. 


Views of the S. S. “Coastwise’” at the T. A. D. 
Jones dock in. New Haven during the rigorous 
weather of last winter. Sold by 





T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 
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WHERE GO THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE? 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


The last session of Congress passed what is known as the Recip- 
rocal Tariff Act. That act permits the President to negotiate with 
foreign countries in regard to import tariffs on the basis of “you 
scratch my back and | will scratch yours”. 

Domestic manufacturers generally were unable to make much 
headway in opposition to the phraseology of the bill because it 
contained unchangeable convictions which the Secretary of State 
and others have held for many years in regard to the level of our 
tariff protection. For that reason, it is doubtful if the full import 
of the Act has registered upon domestic industry and labor. But it 
should be noted that the President may reduce or increase (there 
will probably be no increases) any tariff rate in the United States 
import tariff in negotiating with any foreign country, and he may 
proclaim modifications of existing duties and other import restric- 
tions. As used in the Act, the phraseology “duties and other import 
restrictions” includes the rate and form of import duty, classifica- 
tion of articles, limitations, prohibitions, changes and exactions 
other than duties. This is the language of the Act. 

As I have indicated, the President may, therefore, modify the 
rate to the extent of 50%. He may change the form of import 
duty; that is, he may place it upon American valuation, United 
States value, or foreign value. He may change the classification of 
articles, even to the extent of eliminating the specific duty in a 
compound duty and place such duty entirely upon an ad valorem 
basis, after reductions. He may injure American industry, for 
instance, by saying that upon certain foreign goods, processing 
taxes, fees, internal revenue and other types of internal taxes shall 
not apply as they apply to the products of domestic manufacture. 


A treaty has been negotiated with Cuba. That treaty guarantees, 
among many other things, that the internal taxes, the charges and 
exactions, will not be increased over those existing on the date 
of the conclusion of the treaty. That means that on cigars the 
internal revenue tax may be raised so far as domestic manufacturers 
are concerned but it cannot be raised on the Cuban manufactures 
during the life of the treaty. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the Act is that “The proclaimed 


b (Continued on page 2) 











































Planned more than any other meeting in years 
to induce expressions, and if possible, a cryst liza- 
tion of thought among members on important legis- 
lative questions, the 1934 Annual Conference of the 
Association held at the Hartford Club, October 17, 
must be recorded as an outstanding success in Asso- 
ciation history. Not because more than three hun- 
dred members present handed down a mandate to 
the Association’s board or officials, but because eight 
well known industrial executives and many other 
members told what was in their minds on the most 
important of the complex legislative problems fac- 
ing industry. These expressions, together with the 
discussion, gave direction to the planning of a pro- 
gram by committees in cooperation with officers 
and directors. In short, the meeting went as far as 
might be expected in registering unofficially opin- 
ion on the broad group of questions put before it. 


First on the program of the business meeting 
which convened at 11:00 a. m. was the Treasurer’s 
report by C. L. Campbell, followed by President 


Hubbard’s annual report. 

In his brief talk, President Hubbard pointed out 
some of the hoodlum tactics of a certain lawless 
element who participated in the textile strike. He 
warned that such atrocities would spread to other 
industries in future strikes unless quickly curbed 
before the mob spirit became rampant. Chiefly, 
however, his remarks dealt with a review of the 
important topics for discussion, including a strong 
appeal for a large number of expressions from mem- 
bers, both at the meeting and by letter afterwards, 
to the end that a sound program of action might 
be formulated for 1935. 

Reports of the Budget and Nominating Commit- 
tees were read and approved without change, being 
presented by the chairmen respectively, A. C. Ful- 
ler, president of the Fuller Brush Company, Hart- 
ford, and F. W. Gilbert, vice-president of the A. C. 
Gilbert Company, New Haven. Nominations pre- 
sented and approved were: President, E. Kent Hub- 
bard; Vice-President, John H. and Treas- 
urer, C. L. Campbell. Director for New Haven 
County, P. E. Barth, president, Sargent & Com- 
pany, New Haven; for Fairfield County, W. P. 
Hutchinson, president, The Sprague Meter Com- 
pany, Bridgeport ; for New London County, Charles 
A. Saxton, president, The Saxton Woolen Corpo- 


Goss 


ration, Norwichtown; for director-at-large, E. C. 
Stevens, vice-president, International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden. The above named directors are to 


serve for a period of four years. F. C. Luce, gen- 
eral manager, Cyril Johnson Woolen Company, 
Stafford Springs, was elected director for Tolland 
County to serve a term of two calendar years to 
replace Mr. Percy Ainsworth, resigned; Starr H. 
Barnum, vice-president, The Bigelow Company, 
New Haven, was elected director-at-large to serve a 
term of three calendar years to replace B. H. Hem- 
inway, resigned. 

Leading off the afternoon session, Governor Cross 


The Annual Meeting 















































greeted manufacturers with a few of his charac- 
teristic stories. Nicholas Roosevelt, chief speaker, 
strongly defended American business men against 
the repeated accusation that they were largely 
responsible for the depression. Weak spots in the 
administration’s method of coping with the depres- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out were: Failure to aid 
the heavy industries, the chief source of unemploy- 
ment; over-emphasis on reform measures, instead 
of recovery; too strong a mixture of politics with 
relief payments ; over-spending on unwise projects 
in the name of relief; and currency tampering. He 
also predicted the scrapping of the NRA, espe- 
cially its obnoxious features. 

Discussion leaders and the subjects of their re- 
marks were: W. R. Webster, on Collective Bar- 
gaining and The Majority Rule; Viggo E. Bird, on 
Old Age Pensions; George S. Hawley, on Unem- 
ployment Insurance; John G. Lerch of Lamb and 
Lerch, New York, on The Reciprocal Tariff Act; 
Nelson W .Pickering, on The Present Plan of Gov- 
ernment Expenditures; Edward Ingraham, on The 


Thirty Hour Week; Gordon Harrower, on Further 
Strike Control Legislation; Walter M. Nones on 
Price Agreements Under the Codes. 


At the end of the discussion period, Sidney Cor- 
nelius, manager of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Hartford County, read a statement which set 
forth the stand just taken on the NRA by that Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Managers. 

In closing, Arthur L. Shipman, of the firm of Ship- 
man and Goodwin, summed up the opinion ex- 
pressed during the discussion period. 


WHERE GO THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


(Continued from page 1) 

duties and import restrictions shall apply to articles 
the growth, produce or manufacture of all foreign 
countries.” That is, when a treaty has been effected 
with one country, the rates agreed upon automati- 
cally apply to every other country in the world 
unless the President by proclamation announces 
that they shall not apply. To issue such a procla- 
mation and single out specific countries to which the 
rates in the treaties would not apply would be to 
offend those countries to the extent of causing 
serious international complications and controver- 
sies. 

It is said by the sponsors of the Act that the 
Secretary of State will not recommend the use of, 
and the President will not use, the powers granted 
to him under the Act. I have watched too closely 
the exercise. of granted powers to have full faith 
in this case. 

Every manufacturer owes it to his employes and 
their families, to his stockholders, and to himself 
to know all that there is to be known of the phrase- 
ology and workings of this Act. 
























The single hand tally 
of a thousand and one 
uses by which you 


COUNTING DEVICES 


And 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc. 





The two are today synonymous because the ideas 
of two Yankees happened to be tuned-in to good 
reception on a high frequency of U. S. mass pro- 
duction; because these men and their associates 
saw and acted on the need for the widespread 
application of these ideas in business before busi- 
ness itself or any other producer of counting devices. 


have been counted as 
you hurried past a pos- 
sible chain store location, or leisurely eyed your way 
through a row of exhibits at somebody’s exposition. 





Editor’s Note. Being the only commercial factor in the 
counting field in Connecticut, and the leader in the world, 
Veeder-Root, Inc., occupies the spotlight in this number 
seven article in the Industry series, which have been pub- 
lished in Connecticut Industry, since the March issue. 





T IS only natural that counting devices should 

have been developed in the United States, for 

where else in the world is there so much of 
everything to count, that has value or mass inter- 
est which should be truly reflected on the balance 
sheets of business enterprise’ The sound reason for 
the development of the industry was the growing 
need of short-cuts to accurate accounting made 
necessary by the widespread adoption of mass pro- 
duction methods. But strangely enough, the organ- 
izations that were in greatest need of the counters 
at first had to be sold the idea by cost-minded sales- 
men. And stranger still, the inventors of the first 
mechanical counting devices hadn’t the slightest 
conception of the far-flung applications that would 
be made of their brain children during the first four 





decades after the birth of the simple grandsire—the 
cyclometer. 
“It would be nice to know how far one goes 


while riding a bicycle,” thought Curtis H. Veeder, 
an electrical engieer for the Thompson-Houston Co. 
of Lynn, Mass., (now the General Electric Co.) 
while riding his bicycle over the dusty roads of New 
England and Nova Scotia inspecting power plants 
in the summer of 1893. He had designed building 
and machinery layouts for central power stations, 
mining hoists, mining and switching locomotives, 
searchlights and the first commercial three phase 
induction motor placed on the market. But “how 
far one travels on a bicycle,” was the nice question 
which Mr. Veeder wanted more than anything also 
to answer with an accurate measuring device. He 
had started to pedal a bicycle in 1880 and during 
the early nineties had designed several cyclometers, 
but not until he invented on July 20, 1894, the com- 
pound differential gearing*, one of the essential 
parts of the present cyclometer, was success within 
his grasp. Shortly afterward he made a practical 


*A man named Colburn had previously 
ing to be used on engine lathes, 
Veeder until quite recently. 


_invented the differential gear- 
but this fact was not known to Mr. 
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The cyclometer — grand- 
sire of all counters, first 
used on Curtis H. Veeder’s bicycle in the Gay Nineties. 
Millions have clocked off tenths of miles and miles since. 


4 


design of the cyclometer, secured patents on it, 
made working models and interested David J. Post, 
then treasurer of the Hartford Cycle Co., in them. 
As a result of Mr. Post’s interest, the Veeder Mfg. 
Co. was incorporated August 5, 1895. 

The first headquarters of the infant company was 
in the building occupied by America’s oldest news- 
paper—The Hartford Courant. The little device 
proved to be more troublesome to manufacture than 
any of Mr. Veeder’s more formidable designs. To 
produce it accurately required special machinery 
nowhere available. Experiments were started in 
1896 on die casting machines, which finally resulted 
in the completion of three successful machines still 
in use today. With the completion of a successful 
method of manufacture and the development of 
Veeder metal (a metal developed by Mr. Veeder 
especially for die casting work) it was quite nat- 
ural that the Veeder Mfg. Company should branch 
out into the manufacture of counters as well as die 
castings for industrial uses, especially after the hey- 
day of the bicycle. t 

The automobile bred the need for speedometers. 
The Veeder Company was best equipped to make 
= vital parts—wheels and pinions—and today, as 

1 part of Veeder-Root Incorporated, still retains a 
very large portion of this business, including among 
its customers practically all of the well-known man- 
ufacturers of speedometers. 





The Root Company 

Presumably inspired by the early success of New 
Britain hardware manufacturers, Joel H. Root, a 
well-known citizen of Bristol, Conn., (best known 
for its manufacture of c'ocks, watches, ball bear- 
ings and springs) began to manufacture small hinges 
in 1866. Within two decades the business had grown 
in a limited way and was taken over by Charles 
J. Root, a son of the founder, who expanded it still 
further. By 1889 he had been sold the idea of man- 
ufacturing a counter by a resident of New Haven. 









































































































































































































































































The counter in the white circle is attached to a spinning 


frame and counts the production in tenths of hanks (a 
hank is 840 yards). 


It was known as the Elm City counter, the name 
being taken because the instrument came origi- 
nally from New Haven, known throughout New 
England as “The Elm City”. This original Root 
counter was designed chiefly for attachment to 
heavy machinery as has been the case with prac- 
tically all of the long line of Root automatic counter 
devices. 

After the untimely death of Mr. Root by an 
automobile accident in 1907, Mr. John T. Chidsey, 
then an expert accountant of the Sessions Foundry 
Company, Bristol, was asked by the administrator 
of the estate to assist in taking inventory. Several 
weeks of close association with company affairs gave 
Mr. Chidsey sufficient knowledge of the business 
to inspire him with the idea of buying it. Although 
the nation was at grips with a financial panic, he, 
with the assistance of his many friends and the 
banks of Bristol, succeeded in raising the neces- 
sary funds to take over the management of a new 
corporation known as the C. J. Root Company 
(later, The Root Co.). 

Under Mr. Chidsey’s leadership additional count- 
ing devices were added (especially for the textile 
industry) as well as a number of special hinges 
for pianos, automobiles, boats, etc. Because the 
greater portion of the company’s products had to 
be plated, a job plating department was established 
and is today considered one of the best and most 
modern plating plants in New England. 

Indicative of this pioneering spirit of the Root 
Company, undoubtedly due to the application of 
accounting principles to sales, is an incident which 
occurred in 1907, after the value of the first loom 
pick counters became apparent in the textile indus- 
try. Desiring to tell of the successful accomplish- 
ment of these first pick counter installations and 
what might be expected of them by other companies 
in the textile industry, the management of the Root 
Company wrote the leading textile trade paper ask- 
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ing for advertising rates. Being solicitous for the 
services of his paper to the industry, the managing 
editor made a special trip to Bristol and asked 
bluntly, “What do you manufacture that you think 
will be of interest to the textile trade?” Thus did 
he indicate that the Root Company had out-visioned 
the leading textile journal, in the great service 
which counters were destined to render that 
dustry. 

Within three years (in 1910) after Mr. Chidsey 
had taken over the reins of the business, a three 
story modern brick building of fireproof construc- 
tion was built supplanting the old wooden struc- 
ture. Additional buildings were added in 1913, 1919 
and 1925 increasing the floor space to 64,000 square 
feet which represented a growth of 1400 per cent 
in manufacturing space between 1907 and 1925. 

By this time both companies had found their 
niche ; expanded as leaders in their respective fields. 
The Veeder Company dominated in the sphere of 
counting devices for the smaller types of machines 
and had built up a business in the manufacture of 
die castings. The Root Company led the field in 
the development and sales of counting devices for 
application in the heavier industries, as well as 
establishing a large hinge and stamping enterprise 
and a model job plating department which special- 
ized on the plating of difficult shapes. Following the 
line of good economics in manufacture and distribu- 
tion after the retirement of Mr. David J. Post and 
Mr. Curtis H. Veeder from the Veeder Mfg. Co., the 
two companies were consolidated on May 15, 1928, 
into Veeder-Root, Incorporated, with main offices 
in Hartford. 


in- 


Endless Variety of Applications 


Since the merger, the combined engineering de- 
partments have developed a large number of new 
counting devices, many of which have been in re- 
specific accounting problem put to 
for solution. 


sponse to a 
Veeder-Root 





Counting courses in making full fashioned hosiery to 
make it possible to adjust machine to the different 
number of courses in leg, ankle and foot. 





To Mr. Average Citizen, counters may mean imi- 
tation or token coins of metal, tables or boards on 
which money is counted, business conducted or food 
served. But to the men who seek standardization 
in industry no matter whether it’s in units, strokes, 
revolutions or miles to be counted; whether the 
product in question is wrapped, packed, conveyed, 
shipped measured, grown, sold, bought, weighed, 
alive, dead or inanimate—counters mean mech nical 
adders that automatically total production correctly. 
Nine times out of ten the words counters and Vee- 
der-Root, Inc. are synonymous, for the organization 
is by all odds the dominating factor in the fasci- 
nating but unsung business of making gadgets to 
“count everything on earth”. To tell of all counter 
applications and how they came about would run 
to greater wordage than Allen’s now famous An- 
thony Adverse. Here are a few interesting case 
histories. 

Bread. A bread manufacturer wanted to know how 
to check accurately on the number of loaves of 
bread produced and wrapped in wax paper any 
hour of the day and at the close of each day. Vee- 
der-Root solved his problem with the counter illus- 
trated in this article. 

Elevator Stops and Mileage. Much electric power 
is consumed in operating the modern high-speed 
elevators of today. The power used as well as the 
wear on cables is increased materially with false 
stops, as inefficient operators attempt to level the 
car at each landing. Veeder-Root developed counters 
to record not only mileage but the number of stops, 
with the result that many elevators are today 
equipped with these counters, and many operators 
are being paid on the basis of their efficiency in 
terms of the operating savings. 

Money. When the job of counting small change 
became too burdensome to the operators of New 
York subways and elevateds, Veeder-Root engi- 
neers were called in to work with the leading man- 


ufacturers of coin sorting machines. Now sorting 
machines in conjunction with counters not only 





Stop the memories! Miss Typist, 
Stroke Counter gets chummy with your typewriter, it 
tells bad tales if you’re a loafer—fattens your pay envel- 
ope if you’re good. 


when this Keystone 





Counting the “staff of life” as it passes over conveyors 


after being wrapped. When the paddle drops a loaf is 
counted. 


sort but also register directly in dollars and cents 
instead of actually counting the number of coins, 

A second application of a money counting device 
was made for use on vending machines and other 
gambling games at the request of manufacturers 
and owners of the machines. Previous to the instal- 
lation of these, a considerable shortage had accrued 
between the amount of money turned in and the 
amount actually put in the machine. 

A third application of money counters was made 
by Veeder-Root in connection with machinery for 


producing paper money in the United States mints. 
The uncanny accuracy of these sealed counters 


gives Uncle Sam a correct count of all pieces of 
paper money produced, and likewise makes it more 
difficult to pilfer via the error method. 

Canning. Because a prominent manufacturer of 
canning machinery desired to have his customers 
know how many cans were being closed each day 
on his closing machines, Veeder-Root counters are 
now the watch dogs for the accounting ledgers of 
both companies. 

Textiles. When a textile manufacturer wanted to 
know, back in 1907, how much material was pro- 
duced by each loom, and to discover a means by 
which he could accurately pay his operators for 
the amount of cloth produced by each of them, he 
installed loom pick counters on looms in Dover, 
New Hampshire. These are still in operation. In 
the interim, since 1907, Veeder-Root has produced 
over 350,000 loom pick counters which have been 
installed in practically every textile plant in the 
country. And paying weavers by this method is 
now looked upon as the most equitable and most 
conducive to efficient work. 

More recently a counter has been developed to 
record separately the production of first, second 
and third shift operators rather than to split the 
total two or three ways, according to number of 
shifts, between or among operators of different 
capabilities. 


[5] 
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Root counters. Together they 
true stories to management. 


The brain cells of Veeder- 
may tell a million or more 


Noting the good results from the use of loom 
pick counters, mill men have sought the assistance 
of Veeder-Root on devising counters for other ma- 
chinery, among them spinning and roving frames 
for which hank counters were devised to register 
one for each hank, or the equivalent of 840 yards. 
Counters for all preparatory and finishing machin- 
as well as those to count yardage have also 
been generally adopted by the textile industry. 

Almost all hosiery mills are today users of a 
specially developed counter for recording the num- 
ber of courses in the production of silk stocks. 
In fact they would now experience great difficulty 
in producing modern form fit silk stockings with- 
out this counting device to check the different 
number of courses in the foot, ankle and leg. 
Aviation. With the introduction of the aeroplane 
into general usage, Veeder-Root devised a device 
to warn a pilot when his plane was banking and 
to assist him in keeping it level when necessary. 
A revolution counter has also been developed which 
registers engine performance and enables the me- 
chanic to judge more accurately the proper time 
for servicing, instead of guessing by the number 
of flying hours. 

Gasoline. Within the past two years Veeder Root 
has developed a counting mechanism for use on 
gasoline pumps, which records not only the num- 
ber of gallons delivered by the pump as has been 
done by the company for years, but also calculates 
| shows the exact amount of money a customer 
for the gasoline delivered, regardless 
of the prevailing price per gallon. Joe Gas Consumer 
likes this new type of pump because he can for 
with the service man on the idea of 
without getting high blood pressure 
tank will “run over” 
gallon—that the sad 
gallons. He pays for 


| 


ery 


anc 
should pay 


once agree 
“fillin’ her up” 
wondering what moment the 
in order to click off another 
news may be figured in even 






what he gets—no more, no less—and he gets what 
he pays for. When the last drop is in the tank he 
lial, the amount of gasoline dispensed 
including fractional parts, if any, and the total cost. 

The foregoing case histories are illustrative to a 
very limited degree of the thousands of counter 
applications already made. But to fully illustrate 
in the grandiose manner the almost endless variety 
of counting that is being done consider that wher- 
are, at home, at the club, office, factory, 
on the street, you can scarcely touch an 
not aided in some phase of its 
a Veeder-Root device. For thou- 
sands of years counting of things and people has 
been done in an error-stricken way. But under the 
tutorship of Veeder-Root it has come of age within 
the past decade. 

To make the 
Root maintains sales 
eign countries with its 


sees on the « 


ever you 
hotel or 
object that was 
manufacture by 


world counter conscious, Veeder- 
outlets in practically all for- 
own branches in Montreal, 
London, Buenos Aires, Tokio and Sidney, Australia. 
It services the U. S. market through technically 
trained salesmen traveling out of its own branch 
offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Green- 
ville, South Carolina ; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco. Sales outlets are also maintained in other 
large cities throughout the U. S. 

Officers of the company are: John T. Chidsey, 
Chairman of the Board; Graham H. Anthony, Pres. ; 
John H. Chaplin, Vice Pres. and Sales Mgr.; Charles 
G. Allyn, Secy. and Treas. 





Counter checks up on the efficiency of 


Elevator Stop 
tors by recording false stops. 


opera 
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THE FALLACY of 


N a rather remarkable letter of prediction writ- 
ten in 1857, Thomas B. Macaulay, the English 
historian, had this to say in part to an American 
correspondent: “You may think your country en- 
joys an exemption from these evils; I will frankly 
own to you that I am of a very different opinion. 
[ apprehend you will, in some season of 
adversity do things that will prevent pros- 
perity from returning. There will, I fear, be spolia- 
tion. The spoliation will increase the distress. The 
distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is 
nothing to stop you.” 

Of the accuracy of this prediction, there is no 
better illustration than the growing endeavors of 
organized labor to dominate industry and compel 
wage increases irrespective of the values produced. 
Encouraged by the Government’s championship of 
high dollar wages and incited by the 
rise in the cost of necessities occasioned 
thereby, union activities have become 
steadily more aggressive. Unrest, save 
for the San Francisco outbreak and 


HIGHER WAGE 


By ALLEN W. RUCKER 
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and sold, and can be but temporarily influenced by 
high dollar wage rates unaccompanied by a corres- 
ponding increase in output values. There is a point 
beyond which increases in wage rates are destruc- 
tive to the interests of the wage-earner, industry 
and society. Put another way, economic law com- 
pels the payment of annual wages proportionate 
to output value, and that law cannot be evaded 
without the exaction of a serious penalty from those 
responsible. 


Confirmed by Experience 
Nothing so well confirms the foregoing statement 
of fundamentals as the past industrial experience 





the textile walkout, has thus far (Sep- 
tember 1, 1934) been prevented from 
developing into a major strike by in- 
creases in wage rates. That, however, 
does not solve the problem. The 
higher wage rates simply cause still 
higher prices and those in turn encour- 
age fresh discontent and demand for 
still greater wage increases. 

In the true interests of both society 
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and all wage-earners, if not of indus- 
try, is it not high time that Govern- 
ment and unions alike were brought 
to some appreciation of the significance 
of certain fundamentals, to wit: 

1. That wage increases without re- 
gard to productivity of workers cause 
manufactured goods prices to rise, with 
consequent shrinkage in both demand and employ- 
ment 

2. That whenever labor receives an excessive 
share of what it produces, the dollar income per 
year of the worker begins to decline almost with- 
out regard to how high the wage rate is lifted. 

3. That over the long term, the yearly dollar 
income of factory workers varies directly with the 
yearly output value, and scarcely at all with either 
the hourly wage rate or weekly wage rate. 

4. That whenever, from any cause (the shorter 
work week, for instance), the productivity per 
worker drops below the general average for the 
industry or community, the yearly dollar income of 
the worker also drops, irrespective of the wage rate. 

In short, the annual income in dollars of any 
worker must vary directly with the values produced 


* Article copyrighted, 1934, by Farrel-Birmingham Co, Inc., and repro- 
duced here by permission of copyright owner. 
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Productivity and Wages per Worker, 1899-1931 


of the United States. 

However measured, the average dollar income 
per annum of factory workers is proportionate to 
the annual output value. Measured over a period 
of 32 years, the figures show that annual income 
per worker varies with the output value; measured 
by industries for a single year, the result is the 
same; measured by geographical sections of the 
country, the result is still the same. 

Figure I shows that fact for all industry over a 
32 year period. Two curves are shown—the heavy, 
black lines being the output value per average 
worker for all industry from 1899 to 1931; the dot- 
ted line being the average annual income per 
worker for the same period. Note that the dollar 
anual wages per worker maintain an almost con- 
stant relationship with the dollar output value, ir- 
respective of business cycles, changing price levels, 
legislative tinkering or union activities. Relative to 








































































FIGURE II. 





(Compiled from U. S. Census of 


Balanced and Unbalanced Relations of Annual Wages and Productivity per Average 
Factory Worker 





Manufactures, 1931) 
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any price level, the wage-earner’s income per year 
varies with his productivity almost wholly. The 
sgnificance of that fact can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. 

Figure II shows in another way that wages follow 
productivity, this time by major industries.* Thirty- 
three leading industries, employing in 1931 on the 
average 3,600,000 workers, are represented by the 
tabulation on this page. With few exceptions, all 
those industries fall in two groups: 

1. The first group with a balanced relationship 
between wages and output values. Note that, in 
this group, there is a relatively high productivity 
per worker, the percentage of that productivity paid 
as annual wages is fair, and the actual dollars 
consequently relatively high as compared to the sec- 
ond group, while the number of workers employed 
per $100,000 value produced is relatively small. 

2. The second group with an unbalanced rela- 
tionship between annual dollar wages and output 
values. Note that in this group appear many indus- 
tries subjected for years to labor activities. Note 


* Compiled from U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1931. 
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also that there is a relatively low productivity per 
worker, that the percentage of that productivity 
paid an annual wages is excessively high, and con- 
sequently the annual dollar wage is nearly always 
relatively low, while the number of workers em- 
ployed per $100,000 value produced is relatively 
large as compared to the first group. 

Figure III shows an identical finding by geo- 
graphical sections of the country. Dollar income 
per annum per worker varies with his output value. 
Reading vertically from the scale at the left, it 
will become apparent that the annual wage rises 
only as the output value rises as shown by the hori- 
zontal scale at the base of the chart. Despite all 
the endeavors of industry, labor and government— 
all the supposed differences in wage rates and work- 
ing conditions—the yearly income per worker had 
only one major influence, namely, output value pro- 
duced.* 

Nothing so clearly demonstrates as experience 


* Output values are represented by net sales less the cost of purchased 
power and raw materials, i. e., as ‘“‘value added by manufacture’, 
inasmuch as the worth of raw materials and purchased power were not 
created by factory workers and process. 
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lars, but the output value produced. 


Figure IV graphically represents the data from 
Figure II. There are shown, by the vertical scale 


thus tabulated that the major influence on the an- 
nual income of wage earners (and only that means 
anything in purchasing power) is not governmental 
tinkering, union activity or high wage rates in dol- 












2. Whenever the annual output value per 
worker declines, then the annual wage per worker 
also declines and/or the number of workers em- 
ployed declines. 


Industry’s Course 
These data point to the fallacy and the futility 
of arbitrary increases in wage rates. 
The same data also strongly indicate 
that the national welfare as well as the 
interests of labor and industry lie in 
increasing the productivity per worker 





and nowhere else. 
Increased productivity provides the 
larger income desired by workers 





without the price increases feared by 
consumers and manufacturers; it pro- 
vides the basis of expanding employ- 





ment with wider demand for industrial 
products; it provides society with 
goods at prices that permit volume con- 








sumption. Increased productivity is the 
common meeting ground of all inter- 
ests. 








42000 
Productivity per worker 


FIGURE III. Average Dollar Wages and Dollar Value Added ability of a positive and constructive 
by Manufacture per Worker—by Geographical Sections (from course of action tor industry to replace 


U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1931). 


at the left, the average annual dollar wage per 
worker and, by the horizontal scale at the base, 
the average annual output value per worker. Each 
small square represents 50,000 workers. Note that, 
almost without exception, the workers receiving a 
low annual dollar income are also those with a low 


annual productivity. 

That is true at any given price level. Measured 
through time (Figure |) the marking up of values 
in dollars does not in the least affect the funda- 
mental principle that wages are directly propor- 
tional (though not uniformly in every industry) 
to the output value. The dollar income varies with 
the price level but the proportions are either ob- 
served or a penalty is paid by labor as well as 
industry. 

The data herein demonstrate that fact conelu- 
sively. Whenever economic law is allowed freely 
to operate, the worker benefits most from a rela- 
tively high annual income. And conversely, when- 
ever the law of productivity relations is evaded 
and wage rates are lifted to an excessively high 
percentage of output values, the annual income of 
the worker either declines or the rate of operation 
in the affected industries diminishes and the num- 
ber of workers employed is reduced. Examples 
are lumber and timber products, cotton goods, 
steel rolling mills and ship building. 

In short, at any price level, there is in each in- 
dustry an economic share of the output value 
which may be paid as wages and that share has 
some direct proportion to the output value. 

And consequently, 


1. Whenever labor succeeds in obtaining an 
excessively high share, the annual income of the 


workers declines in dollars; or 
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That fact suggests at*once the advis- 


the negative and critical attitude now 
prevalent: 

First, a promotion of thorough un- 
derstanding among governmental and code authori- 
ties and labor leaders that arbitrary increases in 
wage rates must inevitably prove futile and will 
certainly retard recovery. 

Second, that in return for freedom from gov- 
ernmental interference and labor disturbances, in- 
dustry will undertake a program of complete mod- 
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FIGURE IV. Average Dollar Wages and Dollar 
Value Added per Worker by Industries, 1931. 


ernization of processes and equipment designed to 
increase individual productivity . . . and thereby 
enlarge the annual income of workers without any 

increase in prices. 
The time is opportune for both moves. The 
Administration has exhausted its possibilities for 
(Continued on page 12) 




































Nine Million in the Red. The September 30 state- 
ment recently rendered to Governor Cross by State 
Commissioner of Finance Edward F. Hall, shows a 
deficit in the general fund of the state of $8,981,- 
494.70 as compared with $4,581,173.92 on the same 
date last year. Those who have given the matter 
considerable thought are of the opinion that the 
deficit may reach $13,000,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1935. 

Receipts in the general fund for September were 
$781,999.72 or $79,737.13 less than for September, 
1933. Receipts from July 1 to September 30 
amounted to $5,069,492.55 as compared with $4,925,- 
217.09 for the same period a year ago. 
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Tenth New England Conference. The Tenth An- 
nual Meeting of the New England Council, com- 
posed of representatives of the agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial associations of New Eng- 
land, together with the governors of the six New 
England states, will meet at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Thursday and Friday, November 22 and 23. 
Besides having the important responsibility of elect- 
ing 42 men to serve as directors of the New Eng- 
land Council for the next two years, the meeting 
will serve as an occasion for organized business in 
New England to speak its mind, not only on the 
economic situation of New England, but on the 
effect on the NRA and other government experi- 
ments on the business of the nation. 

Individuals wishing to attend the conferences 
should communicate direct with the New England 
Council, Statler Building, Boston. 
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Brooksbank Made Treasurer of Aircraft. Arthur 
W. Brooksbank, who originally joined the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company in 1926 in charge of the 
factory accounting system, has just been made treas- 
urer of the company. Previously he had been assist- 
ant treasurer and before that, auditor and assistant 
auditor. 

For ten years prior to his association with Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft he was engaged in accounting 
work, having been associated successively with the 
Simplex Automobile Company in New Brunswick, 
N. J.; the Wright Martin Company; Patterson & 
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Ridgeway, public accountants; Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation, Paterson, N. J.; and the Morgan 
Motor Car Company of Newark, N. J. 
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Former Hockanum Executives Honored. Last 
month, executives, overseers and certain of the sales 
force of the Hockanum Division, M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Company, Rockville, honored Colonel Francis 
T. Maxwell, William Maxwell and David A. Sykes, 
former president, secretary-treasurer and manufac- 
turing executive, respectively of the Hockanum 
Mills Company, who retired when the mill passed 
into the hands of M. T. Stevens & Sons Company 
last June. The three men honored were met by a 
committee from the mill at the office of the Max- 
well brothers and presented with illuminated testi- 
monials in book form, handsomely bound, with 
hand tool worked bindings; each expressing the 
high esteem in which each man was held by execu- 
tives and overseers who worked under them. 

Besides Francis S. Nettleton, general superin- 
tendent of the mill under the old company and 
Mayor John P. Cameron, who presented the testi- 
monials, the following men were included in the 
group: Perey Ainsworth, general manager of the 
Hockanum Mills Company ; Frederick N. Belding, a 
former vice-president; George B. Hammond, a 
former director; Ernest Hensig, the oldest overseer 
of the Hockanum Mill, with the company 55 years; 
William Heintz, oldest overseer in the Springville 
Mill, with the company 43 years; Fred Leinhos, 
oldest overseer of the Minterburn Mill, with the 
company 36 years; and Frederick Schwalm, oldest 
overseer of the American Mill, with the company 
49 years. 
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Day Named North & Judd Director. Edward M. 
Day, senior member of the law firm of Day, Berry 
and Howard, was made a member of the board of 
directors of North & Judd Manufacturing Company, 
New Britain, at the September meeting of the 
board. George W. Troop, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the company, was also elected a director. 

Mr. Day is active in a number of the leading cor- 
porations in Connecticut, including the boards of 
the Attna Life, the Aftna Casualty and Automobile 
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Insurance Co., the Phoenix (fire) Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany. He has been counsel for the North & Judd 
Mfg. Company for the past several years. 
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Anthony and Bird to Serve on Chest Campaign. 
Graham H. Anthony, president of Veeder-Root In- 
corporated has accepted an appointment as chair- 
man of the industrial employes’ division of the Hart- 
ford Community Chest campaign organization. He 
will be in charge of the four sections of this divi- 
sion, including factory, insurance, mercantile and 
public service. 

Viggo E. Bird, vice-president of the Hartford 
Klectric Light Company, has been named by Mr. 
Anthony as the commander in charge of the public 
service section. 
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Warner Leaves Large Estate. By the terms of the 
will of the late De Ver H. Warner, chairman of 
the Warner Brothers Company, B ridgeport, which 
has just been probated, a trust fund of $550,000 
has been set up for his widow, Flora Warner, and 
the remainder of the estate valued at approximately 
$2,000,000, divided among his three children, De Ver 

Cady Warner, Margaret Warner Field and Bradford 
Gre enman Warner. The Bridgeport City Trust 
Company is named executor and trustee, being 
authorized and requested to confer the voting power 
of Mr. Warner’s stock to his sons by proxy. 
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Change at Cheney Brothers. Ward Cheney, pres- 
ident of Cheney Brothers of South Manchester, Con- 
necticut, recently announced that a material reduc- 
tion in business had made it advisable to reduce the 
management personnel of the company, which in- 
volved the retirement of William C. Cheney, Horace 
B. Cheney, Howell Cheney and Charles Herman 
Cheney, all of whom were seniors in point of serv- 
ice. Louis S. Carter was also retired as treasurer, 
with Clifford D. Cheney taking the position of 
mill manager. 

All members of the Cheney family included in the 
present economy move have been identified with 
the firm for more than 40 years and Mr. Carter 
about 35 years. Horace B. Cheney has filled the 
office of 2nd vice-president ; Howell Cheney, secre- 
tary; William C. Cheney, in charge of the throw- 
ing and winding departments as well as purchas- 
ing agent of raw silk; and Charles Herman Cheney 


has been in charge of traffic. (Not to be confused 
with Charles Cheney, chairman of the board.) 
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McClane Named Director by Chance Vought. Jo- 
seph L. McClane, factory manager of the Chance 
Vought Corporation since August of last year, was 
named during the last week of September as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Beginning his career 
seventeen years ago wth the United States army 
signal corps as an engineer, in 1917, he was later 
transferred to the air service experimental station 
at McCook field, Dayton, Ohio. Before joining 
Chance Vought in 1930, he was connected with 
the Dayton-Wright Company, Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation and Consolidated Aircraft Corpo- 
ration. 
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WERE YOUR ANCESTORS FROM 
CONNECTICUT? 
If you plan to visit Connecticut during the Tercentenary 
Celebration in 1935 and want information about ances- 
tors or family in the state, the assistance of the Con- 
necticut Tercentenary Commission, State Capitol, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, may be secured without charge. 
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Spendings for Materials. ‘Through six of its subsid- 
iary companies, the United States Rubber Company 
spent nearly $2,000,000 for materials in Connecticut 
during the past year, this amount being exceeded 
by purchases in only two other states, New York 
and Georgia. If the company’s annual expenditure 
for salaries and wages were added to this amount, 
it is probable that Connecticut would rank first in 
the company’s total expenditures. 

The company’s subsidiaries located in Nauga- 
tuck are: The Goodyear India Rubber Glove Co., 
The Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., and Rubber Regenerating Co. 
The others are The Shoe Hardware Co., Waterbury 
and the Fabric Fire Hose Co., Sandy Hook. 
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Standards Bureau Measures Sand. Recent work 
in the experimental foundry of the Standards Bureau 
in Washington has just uncovered a method for 
measuring sand for foundry use of a smaller di- 
ameter than 50 microns, according to a recent press 
memorandum. It is accomplished by means ‘of a 
transfer pipette with a sample being taken of a 
water suspension of the molding sand which has 
been allowed to settle for a definite period of time 
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dependent upon the size separation desired. The 
weight of this sample after being evaporated to the 
point of dryness, affords a basis for calculating, on 
a percentage basis, the size distribution of that por- 
tion of the original material which is too fine to 
be classified by the ordinary sieve analysis. 

It has also been determined by Standards Bureau 
studies that the method can be somewhat simplified 
for use as a rapid method suitable for clay sub- 
stance determinations in foundry control work and 
routine testing. However, for the determination of 
the fineness of molding sands, the pipette method 
claims to surpass all other available methods in ease 
of manipulation and scope of information obtained. 
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Correction. We point with regret to a typographical 
error on page 9, right hand column, of the October 
issue, in which the middle initial of William Hart 
appears as “S” under his photo instead of “H”, as 
it properly appears elsewhere in the story of “Build- 
ers’ Hardware”. 
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VISIT CONNECTICUT IN 1935 THE TERCEN- 
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300 Years of Progressive Achievement to be Shown 
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Convention. The Congress of American Industry, 
conducted by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and National Industrial Council will meet 
December 3 to 6 at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, 
N. Y. The convention will work out a platform for 
American industry which will be presented to the 
next Congress. 








THE FALLACY OF HIGHER 
WAGE RATES 


(Continued from page 9) 


promoting industral recovery in an orderly man- 
ner with but indifferent success. Recourse may next 
be had to expedients of an even more questionable 
nature if a constructive program is not in the mean- 
while presented. 

Hence, industry’s responsibility for action now 
is second only to the opportunity and rewards which 
should follow. 

Let management 
plan. 

Modernization of processes and equipment with 
increased productivity and income per worker and 
no increase in prices in return for freedom from 
external interference. 


now come forward with its 
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Mac’s Philosophy 


“| could be happy with either, were 
t’other fair charmer away,” is just 
about the way I calculate the 
sityiation in Washington. 
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Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Income Tax Regulations vs. Sound Accounting. 
Comment was recently made in this column on the 
new Departmental Regulations pertaining to deduc- 
tions for depreciation for income tax purposes. On 
the whole this regulation is sound and should have 
a salutary effect on fixed assets accounting prac- 
tices. For the most part the Law and Regulations 
are based upon sound and accepted accounting 
principles. 

Nevertheless it must be borne in mind that some 
tax features are purely statutory and are arbitrary ; 
they are not based upon sound and established 
industrial accounting theories. Certain items that 
are included or excluded in the preparation of tax 
returns, are entirely legitimate and proper items on 
the books and in financial statements. 

Tax aspects should not entirely dominate the ac- 
counting practices of industrial concerns. 
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Consolidated Returns. Corporations carrying on 
part of their activities through subsidiary compa- 
nies, are reminded that the 1934 Revenue Act does 
not permit the filing of consolidated returns. Prompt 
attention and study of this condition may still 
allow for advantageous internal or inter-company 
revisions. 
kk 


Scrap vs. Sale. Strange as it may appear, it is some- 
times more profitable to scrap a capital asset than 
it would be to sell it for merely a nominal sum. 


“= &- @ 


Unnecessary Expense. The more efficient way of 
handling remittances to vendors is to use voucher- 
checks, or a form of straight check with provision 
for itemization of bills. The old procedure of pre- 
paring separate transmittal letters entails unneces- 
sary clerical labor and expense. 

kk 


N. A. C. A. President to Speak. Eric Camman, Na- 
tional President of the N. A. C. A., will be the 
speaker at the regular monthly meeting of Hartford 
Chapter, November 20, 1934. His subject will be 
“Price Setting Under Open Price Agreements.” 


Transportation 


End of Free Lighterage. Railroads serving New 
York Harbor have recently decided to abolish free 
lighterage for the area. Under the terms of the peti- 
tion handed down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission about two months ago, the railroads had 
the choice of either extending free lighterage limits 
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to certain points in New Jersey or of charging a 
fee for the loading and unloading of lighters in 
the whole harbor territory. New rates become effec- 
tive on November 13. At the same time the carriers 
have established a plus charge of 50¢ per ton for 
loading or unloading lighters, but such charge 
applies only to rates on local traffic. 

The order of the Commission which prompted 
these changes in rates was issued in the case under 
Docket No. 22824 which was instituted by the com- 
plaint of the state of New Jersey which named as 
defendants the New Haven Railroad and other lines 
operating in New England. The alternate order, 
therefore, applies only to the trunk lines and not to 
any of the New England lines. 

The New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee filed 
the complaint in Docket No. 23040, naming the New 
Haven and certain other New England lines as de- 
fendants, but in this case does not apply to lighter- 
age. That order gives the New Jersey part of the 
port rate parity with Manhattan on rates to and 
from New England for hauls longer than 100 miles. 

or many years the rates between the port of 
New York district and points in southern New 
England have contained a factor that provided com- 
pensation for the lighterage service but the rates 
of the trunk lines’ hauls provided free lighterage. 

kk * 


Proposed Rate Increzses—ICC Docket Ex Parte 
115. Using 20 witnesses over a period of five days, 
the railroads recently concluded the presentation of 
their testimony in support of their petition for in- 
creased freight rates. Cross examination was de- 
ferred until a-later date, except in certain cases 
where witnesses would be unable to appear at the 
resumed hearings which are to be held at Dallas, 
Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Portland, Oregon; Chicago, Illinois; with 
a final hearing at Washington, D. C., beginning on 
November 26. All traffic witnesses offered detailed 
statements in support of their petition concerning 
the carriers’ need for additional revenue. 


xe 


Industrial Sand Cases, 1930. In a report and order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated Oc- 
tober 8, and released by the Commission on October 
19, the Commission has prescribed a basic scale for 
rates on sand to be made effective not later than 
December 31 for use in Official Territory. The basic 
scale applies on sands other than silica and tripoli, 
ground or pulverized, and certain traffic in open-top 
cars. It begins with a rate of 80¢ a ton for 10 miles 
and under, becoming 140¢ at 100 miles, 220¢ at 300 
miles, 350¢ at 700 miles, 450¢ at 1100 miles and 
550¢ at 1500 miles, with a minimum of 60,000 
pounds. Column 19 rates are to apply on silica and 
tripoli with rates on ground and pulverized sand 
placed 10% above the basic scale rates. Arbitraries 
are provided for New England and group on Long 
Island, as well as an arbitrary of 70¢ a ton which 
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may be applied on traffic moving to New York 
Harbor. 
kk 


Pier Deliveries by Non-Union Truckmen in New 
York City. We have been recently informed that a 
group of associations and shippers in New York 
City have united in taking legal action to end the 
partial paralysis of freight movement on piers in 
the port of the New York resulting from the inabil- 
ity of shippers to make or obtain deliveries except 
through the employment of union truckmen. The 
trouble along the waterfront has existed for about 
six weeks, and while there has been no complete 
tie-up of freight movement, the barring of the piers 
to many shippers has seriously interfered with com- 
merce. In some cases it has become so serious that 
certain manufacturing plants have been forced to 
discontinue operations entirely. 

An order has been obtained from Justice James 
T. Hallinan directing about 50 labor unions and va- 
rious labor representatives as well as 52 steamship 
companies to show cause why an injunction should 
not be issued restraining them from further inter- 
ference with the free movement of commerce. The 
matter was presented to the court on October 19 
and then postponed for further hearing on Wednes- 
day, October 24. 

kk 


Palmer Succeeds Pelley. Howard S. Palmer, vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, was recently named president to succeed 
J. J. Pelley who was recently made president of 
the Association of American Railways. 

Mr. Palmer has had a phenomenal rise in rail- 
road circles, starting to work part time as a teleg- 
rapher at the age of 13. He finished his grammar 
school and high school subjects at 16 and began in 
earnest his railroad career as a regular in the traffic 
department of the general office of the Portland 
and Rumford Falls Railway. From there he 
moved to a clerkship in the treasury department 
and thence to accounting. Later as assistant travel- 
ing auditor and bureau head, he revised the station 
and accounting systems of the road. In 1907 when 
the Maine Central took over the Rumford Falls 
Line, Mr. Palmer wrote to the “New Haven”, where 
he did not know a soul, to ask for a position. He 
landed it and began at once in the accounting divi- 
sion, where he soon was promoted to assistant trav- 
eling auditor. The unpretentious Mr. Palmer, dotted 
his rise with well-turned accounts of himself as chief 
auditor of express accounts, head of statistical de- 
partment, auditor of disbursements, Federal auditor, 
comptroller and vice president in charge of account- 
ing, the position which he held up to October 10, 
when he was named president. 

kk * 


Foreign Trade 


Bitter Facts on Reciprocal Tariff Act. The address 
of John G. Lerch, member of one of the country’s 
outstanding firms of customs attorneys, Lamb & 
Lerch, New York City, given at the annual meeting 
of the Association at the Hartford Club on October 
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17, set forth in no uncertain terms the meaning of 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act, certain of its workings, 
and a possible remedy. 

Mr. Lerch pointed out that the alleged intent of 
the Act is stated in the first paragraph, which goes 
on in short to say that the Act was designed to 
materially assist domestic unemployment and the 
present economic depression, Other points brought 
out by Mr. Lerch were as follows. 

(1) When the bill was being considered, it was 
said that paragraph (2) of Sec. 350 (a) meant that 
a 50% reduction or increase in import duties might 
be declared (and of course it would not be an in- 
crease), but none of the manufacturers paid any 
particular attention to this statement. 

(2) Sec. 350 (c) means that the President may 
modify the rate of import duty, for example, if 50%, 
to 45%; modify its form, which means changing 
from American valuation to foreign valuation or 
United States valuation. lf a change is made from 
American valuation to foreign valuation, it means 
a change of from 50¢ to $2.00 and from the United 
States valuation to foreign valuation, import duty 
in the amount of $1.00 would be reduced to 50¢. 

(3) The classification of articles may be changed. 
For example, certain penknives now dutiable at 5¢ 
each and 50% ad valorem, may be placed under 
the “basket” clause at 45% ad valorem. Limitations, 
prohibitions, charges and exactions other than duties 
may be removed. For example, various internal taxes 
which are imposed on American manufacturers may 
not be exacted from importers. 

(4) The popular impression is that a treaty nego- 
tiated with one country applies only to that country. 
But it is a mandate of this law Section 350(a) (2) 
that once a rate of duty or restriction is proclaimed 
or removed, it immediately becomes operative as 
to all countries. 

(5) Secretary Hull is a free trader having in his 
hands the administration of the Act with all the 
arbitrary powers provided. 

(6) It makes no difference whether or not the 
negotiating country is the principal country of ex- 
portation of a particular commodity, because the 
minute a treaty is negotiated with a secondary 
country the rates will immediately spread over 
the entire world. An example of this might be the 
case of fencing wire which might be imported into 
this country principally from Germany. If for va- 
rious reasons, the United States could not nego 
tiate with Germany, there’s nothing to prevent the 
President under the law from reducing the rate 
on fencing wire in a treaty with Belgium, under 
pressure from Germany. 

The only remedy under the law may be obtained 
only by constant diligence, which means, that when- 
ever a treaty comes up, every manufacturer should 
investigate to see whether or not there exists any 
competition from the proposed treaty country, and 
if so, file an affidavit giving information as to why 
his commodity should not be subject to negotia- 
tions. This should be done with every country with 
which there is any competition in the hope that 
the Administration will be convinced that such ne- 
gotiation will destroy the particular industry in 
question. 






SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 
HENRY KNUST _ 


Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 





Offices in Principal Cities 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ENGINES & MOTORS 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


DIESEL ELECTRIC SETS 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


THE MILTON SNEDEKER 
CORP. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 





cee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 


succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
LUNHAM & REEVE, Inc. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 

10 Bridge Street New York 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces. 





INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


LEONARD'S GUIDE 


Freight, Express and Parcel Post 


Rates and Routing 
The most complete, accurate and 
simple guide published 


15 East 26th St. New York 
MILL SUPPLIES 
THOMAS TRANT & BRO. 


Jobbers—Plumbing, Gas Heating, 
Water Supplies and Specialists 


in Mill Supplies 
228-232 State St. Hartford 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - 





Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
I LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





BUSINESS 


General Summary. Although considerable irregu- 
larity again characterized the trend of general busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut, the decline during 
September was due entirely to the sharp curtail- 
ment in cotton textile mill activity resulting from 
the strike which was in effect during the first three 
weeks of the month. Had cotton mill activity re- 
mained at the August level, the index of general 
business, instead of declining to 43% below normal 
from 41% in August would have stood at —-40%. 
However, the October business index will reflect 
the resumption of activity in cotton mills and un- 
doubtedly show a pronounced rise over September. 
The number of man-hours worked in factories in 













PATTERN 


silk consumption. Steel ingot production remained 
at the low August rate. The weekly business index 
of the New York Times increased during the weeks 
ended September 22, 29 and October 6 and pre- 
liminary data indicated a further rise in the week 
of October 13. Steel mill activity picked up slowly 
as stocks in consumers’ hands accumulated in the 
second quarter were reduced. Large orders for steel 
are expected in the near future as automobile manu- 
facturers begin production of their 1935 models. A 
negatively favorable item was the steadiness in the 
price of steel scrap; previously, the price of this 
commodity had shown continued weakness in the 
absence of sustained demand. 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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five cities increased by slightly less than the full 
seasonal amount over August. On the other hand, 
employment in factories in two large cities was frac- 
tionally higher than a month earlier. Freight car- 
loadings originating in 14 Connecticut cities ex- 
panded more than seasonally expected thereby re- 
versing the steady downward tendency that had 
obtained since March. Car-loading data available for 
the first two weeks of October indicated that further 
improvement had taken place, the daily increase 
over the September average being well in excess 
of seasonal expectations. Metal tonnage carried by 
the New Haven Road and bank debits to individual 
accounts were slightly lower in September. 

General business activity in the United States also 
fell off in September but here the decrease was only 
partly due to the textile strike. Automobile produc- 
tion and electric power output were sharply lower 
than in August while reductions also took place in 
pig-iron production, freight car-loadings and raw 
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The Annalist index of wholesale commodity prices 
declined during the latter part of September and 
early October and on October 9 was 3.5% lower 
than four weeks earlier. Weakness in the prices 
of farm products, foods and textile products con- 
tributed largely to the decline. On September 15, 
the latest date for which information is available, 
the ratio of the prices of commodities farmers 
produce to the prices of commodities farmers buy 
had advanced to the highest level since September, 
1930. Cash farm income including benefit payments 
was substantially higher than a year ago. 

The cost of living during September increased 
somewhat less than 2% over August due mainly 
to an increase of 4.5% in the retail cost of food. 
Smaller advances occurred in clothing, fuel and 
light, and rent. The index of the cost of rent, or 
housing, rose for the eighth consecutive month and 
in September was 5.3% above the January level. 























































Food prices in October declined slightly from Sep- 
tember. 


Finance. During the four weeks ended October 13, 
the number and net liabilities of failures in Con- 
necticut both showed a decrease when compared 
with the corresponding period last year. The num- 
ber of new corporations formed and the total au- 
thorized capital stock were also under a year ago. 
On the other hand, the number of real estate sales 
and the aggregate value of mortgage loans sur- 
passed last year’s totals. 


Construction. Activity in the construction industry 
decreased moderately in September and early Oc- 
tober and although the number of building permits 
issued was higher than in the same period of 1933, 
the total value of permits declined sharply. 

The value of building contracts awarded in Sep- 
tember in 37 eastern states on a seasonally adjusted 
daily average basis increased over August but was 
6% lower than a year earlier. Contracts awarded for 
non-residential building exceeded the August, 1933, 
value but contracts for residential building and pub- 
lic works decreased. 


Labor and Industry. Industrial activity in Con- 
necticut manufacturing plants as indicated by the 
number of man-hours worked expanded less than 
normally in September. Man-hours worked in 
plants in Bridgeport, New Britain and New Haven 
declined slightly from August but in Bristol plants 
a 15% increase took place. Hat factories in Dan- 
bury maintained a relatively high rate of activity. 
In Waterbury brass factories, employment increased 
1% over August but was 7% below last year. In 
Hartford, factory employment was a shade lower 
in September than a month earlier but 17% higher 
than in September, 1933. Employment in Torring- 
ton concerns showed no change for the month and 
was moderately higher than a year earlier. 

In the United States, available information indi- 
cated that the customary September increases in 
employment and payroll totals in industrial estab- 
lishments were counteracted by the textile strike. 


Trade. The September index of sales by depart- 
ment stores in the United States declined when 
seasonally adjusted to 76% of the 1923-25 average 
compared with 79% in August and 72% in July. 
The largest gains over last year were reported in 
the south and mid-west, agricultural regions where 
purchasing power was relatively high. 


Transportation. Freight car-loadings of building 
materials in September experienced a less than sea- 
sonal drop from August and were 16% higher than 
a year ago. Loadings of soft coal advanced more 
than seasonally but automobiles and merchandise 
in less than carload lots declined. Originating 
freight car-loadings in the first half of October 
increased sharply over the preceding month in Con- 
necticut. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO REACH 
UNCLE SAM’S BIG WALLET? 


Lack of simple information contained in the 
volume “METHODS AND PROCEDURE IN 
FEDERAL PURCHASING” has been the only 
factor in hundreds of instances which has prevented 
sales in this market. Priced at $10 net this 349 page 
book can be purchased through the Association. 


STEPS FORWARD IN FORWARDING 
Milton Snedeker Corporation 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


Custom House Brokers 





We handle shipments to and from all parts of the 
world. 


Our service has met with approval of shippers 
throughout Connecticut and elsewhere—Let us serve 
you too. 


44 WHITEHALL Str. New York City 


DIPPING BASKETS 
WIRE CLOTH 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


425-433 CHAPEL STREET 


NEW HAVEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Needor- ROOT 


“low Many Bullets?” 





No longer is a gunner obliged to guesstimate the 
amount of his ammunition supply. A counting device designed by 
VEEDER-Roor is attached to each gun and set to register the total 
number of rounds of ammunition taken up. As rapidly as the gun 
is fired during combat, the counter subtracts from the total and 
the reading (always visible to the gunner) shows the number of 


bullets left. 


To hundreds of more prosaic products . . . gaso- 
line pumps, vending machines, automatic punch presses, check pho- 
tographing machines, night deposit boxes . . . counters and 
counting devices designed by VEEDER-Root add utility and sale- 
ability. In some cases, they are the heart around which a product is 
built, in other instances they play a minor part. 


Tell us what your product is and what you would like 
to have a counting device do. We work from ideas and more than 
one seemingly impossible job has been successfully worked out in 
the VEEDER-Root engineering department. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—BRANCH OFFICES IN ‘ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BUILDERS OF 





COUNTING 
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SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Associa- 
tion members have not been classified by sizes or 
usage best adapted. Full information will be given 
on receipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. 


@@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fit- 
tings, remnants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, 
tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum 
tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of 
material used in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and 
flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; carload i 8 
drop bases, No. 1025 steel in sizes 4’ x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, 
lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying 
thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tissue process from 
cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, 
lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams 
wrenches in assorted sizes. 


@@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, 
bearings, belt stretchers, blowers, 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; 
ter, clocks, time recorders ; 


baskets, beaders, beamers, 
boilers, braiders, bronze 
car loaders, chain, chairs, cham- 
clock systems, colors and dyes, com- 
pressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, cooking 
utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, drops, 
board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, extrac- 
tors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones. 
grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, 
looms, De Laski circular; machines, automatic; machines, cal- 
culating; machines, compressing; machines, dieing; machines, 
drilling ; machines, filing; machines, filling; machines, folding ; 
machines, knitting; machines, mercerizing; machines, milling; 
machines, pipe-cutting and threading ; machines, pleating down; 
machines, riveting ; machines, screw; machines, threading ; ma- 
chines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, 
planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, 
pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, 
screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spinning mules, steam 
tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 monitor corner box 
switches, tables, tanks, toilet equpiment, trucks, ash can; tube 
closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@@ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. One 3% Bliss toggle press in good condition. 
Address S. E. 76. 
WANTED TO SELL—LEATHER SCRAP. _ Connecticut 
manufacturer of leather belting has constantly a large supply 
of leather scrap for sale. Address S. E. 78. 
FOR SALE—1 Brush expander for cleaning 3” 
Clinker Rake; 2 Straight Bars; 3 Valve Forks; 1 Stice Bars; 
1 Fire Hoe; 1 Large 60 lb. gauge; 1 Large 180 lb. gauge; 
1 Small 200 Ib. gauge; 2 *5 Bigelow H.R.T. Boilers with over- 
hanging fronts, 53 BHP, 526 square feet of water heating sur- 
face, 48” D, 13’2” long, 50—3” tubes 12’ long; 33, 3” x 14” 
Boiler tubes; 2, 4” Gate Valves; 2, 4” Non-Return Valves; 
2, 3” Pop Valves; 2 Water Columns Complete with Valves—but 
no glasses; 2, 2” Blow-off Valves; 3, 1%” Check Valves; 2, 
14” Gate Valves; 1, Ly Check Valve; 3, 144” Gate Valves; 
1, 1%” Globe Valve; 2, 34” Globe Valves; 2, 344” Gate Valves; 
1, %” Globe Valve; 1, 2” Check Valve; 1, 2” Gate Valve; 2 
complete sets of ash and firedoors with rings and mountings ; 
2 cast breeching connections (to fit front of boiler); 2 cast 
arches. Address S. E. 79 

e Cutting Bessemer Screw Stock of various 
sizes ranging from 7/16” to 5” in Rounds; 1%” to 1%” in 
Squares; and 7%” to 2” in Hexagons. —_ Cold Rolled Steel 
Yn” x %” to 34%” x 4%”. Address S. E. 


tubes; 1 


SECTION 


MANUFACTURERS REDUCE YOUR OVERHEAD! 
If your taxes and insurance are high, factory space not well 
lighted or adapted to low cost manufacturing—if using 25 to 
50 M. or more feet of space, 25 to 250 H. P. or more electricity, 
water or steam in large quantities, we believe we can show you 
a substantial saving. E ficient labor, overnight delivery to Bos- 
ton, New York and all New England points. Central Mass. lo- 
cation. For further data address S. E. 85 


@@ Wanted to Buy 
WANTED TO BUY—One horizontal boiler 50 or 60 h 


which does not require a_bricked-in foundation and 
Address full details and price to S. E. 82 


<e 
firebox. 


WANTED TO BUY—A Connecticut manufacturer desires to 
purchase the following left over or surplus items of another 
manufacturer: 2 x 2 x 44” Angle Iron—3000 Ibs.; 3 x 24% x |” 
Angle Iron—1600 Ibs.; 14 x 14 x 3/16” Angle Iron 9300 
he ix ix Kh Angle Iron—450 Ibs.; %” Rd. Hot Soft Ma- 
chinery Steel—1600 Ibs.; 134” Rd. Cold Rolled Steel—500 Ibs. 
Address details and offering prices to S. E. 83. 


@@ Employment 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Man long experienced in office man- 
agement, accounting as well as in factory production work seeks 
position of responsibility. Last position with large auto service 
organization. Excellent references. Address P. W. 266. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—TEACHER OF MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND SCIENCE—ECONOMICS. Has done work on 
fats, oils, asphalts and bitumens, textiles and textile chem- 
icals, impregnating treatments, rubber, water sewage, indus- 
trial wastes and inorganic analyses. Is willing to do anything. 
Age 41. Married and has a family. Address P. W. 267. 


ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Young 
man, graudate M. I. T., B.S. and M.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing. Experience in manufacturing and production research and 
development cost and time study, industrial engineering and 
plant layout. General Electric trained. Former chief engineer 
for Connecticut manufacturer. Considerable experience in re- 
search and development of new products of electrical or me- 
chanical nature as well as purchasing and engineering sales. 
Excellent mechanical and electrical experience. Desires posi- 
tion as engineering or manufacturing executive; development 
or research engineer, plant engineer or purchasing. Excellent 
references. Address P. W. 268. 

YOUNG COLLEGE MAN. Graduate of Trinity, B. S. de- 
gree with one year in Michigan Law School, who for financial 
reasons cannot continue in college, desires to locate position 
with manufacturing or commercial organization. Has had some 
banking and shipping experience during vacation periods. Start- 
ing salary desired nominal. Opportunity for development and 
advancement chief desire. Address P. W. 273. 

YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man who has 
completed two-year industrial mechanical engineering course 
at Pratt Institute and who has had special laboratory research 
training as well as a special course in heat power and steam 
power desires to obtain a connection with a Connecticut or 
New England manufacturer where he will have an opportunity 
to advance as his capabilities warrant. Any living wage accept- 
able. Address P. W. 274. 


ACCOUNTANT. Experienced in general accounting and cost 
work. Would like experience with auditing firm as junior or 
semi-senior. Age 32 and married. Salary requirements moderate. 
Address P. W. 275. 

MARKETING EXECUTIVE. College trained man under 
40, who has had an exceptionally broad experience with all 
problems of distribution, from advertising copy writer to the 
management of an entire marketing campaign, both with adver- 
tising agencies and private enterprises, desires to make connec- 
tion with New England concern. Salary arrangement anything 
within reason and commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the position. References on request. Address P. W. 276. 


OFFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT capable of su- 
pervising the general ledger accounting and the cost account- 


ing. Experienced in handling depreciation for tax returns. Ad- 
dress P. W. 277. 
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SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Associa- 
tion members have not been classified by sizes or 
usage best adapted. Full information will be given 
on receipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. 


@@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, 
tings, remnants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, 
tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum 
tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of 
material used in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and 
flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; carload ange 
drop bases, No. 1025 steel in sizes 4’ x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, 
lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw ae varying 
thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tissue process from 
cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, 
lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams 
wrenches in assorted sizes. 


© @ Equipment for Sale 
ACCUMULATORS, 


condulets and fit- 


annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, 
bearings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, cham- 


ter, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and dyes, com- 


pressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, cooking 
utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, drops, 
board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, extrac- 


fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
gears, generators, grinders, grindstones. 
guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, 
Laski circular; machines, automatic; machines, cal- 
machines, compressing; machines, dieing; machines, 
drilling; machines, filing; machines, filling; machines, folding ; 
machines, knitting ; machines, mercerizing; machines, milling: 
machines, pipe-cutting and threading ; machines, pleating down; 


tors or percolators, 
frames, furnaces, 
grinding wheels, 
looms, De 
culating ; 


machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading; ma- 
chines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, 
planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, 
pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, ‘safe cabinets, saws, scales, 


screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spinning mules, steam 


tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 monitor corner box 
switches, tables, tanks, toilet equpiment, trucks, ash can; tube 
closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@@ For Sale or Rent 





FOR SALE. One 3% Bliss toggle press in good condition. 
Address S. E. 76. 

WANTED TO SELL—LEATHER SCRAP. Connecticut 
manufacturer of leather belting has constantly a large supply 
of leather scrap for sale. Address S. E. 78. 

FOR SALE—1 Brush expander for cleaning 3” tubes; 1 
Clinker Rake; 2 Straight Bars; 3 Valve Forks; 1 Stice Bars; 
1 Fire Hoe; 1 Large 60 Ib. gauge; 1 Large 180 lb. gauge; 


1 Small 200 Ib. gauge; 2 #5 Bigelow H.R.T 
hanging fronts, 53 BHP, 
face, 48” D, 13’2” long, 
Boiler tubes; 2, 4” Gate 


. Boilers with over- 
526 square feet of water heating sur- 
50—3” tubes 12’ long; Sao x Ae" 
Valves; 2, 4” Non-Return Valves: 

3” Pop Valves; 2 Water Columns Complete with Valves—but 
no glasses; 2, 2” Blow-off Valves; 3, A Check Valves; 2, 
1%” Gate Valves; 1, 114” fon Valve; lA, Gate Valves: 


1, 1%” Globe Valve; 2, 3 Globe V eee 2, 4%” Gate Valves: 
1, “%" Globe Valve; 1, 2” Check Valve; 1, 2” Gate Valve; 2 


complete sets of ash and firedoors with rings and mountings ; 
2 cast breeching connections (to fit front of boiler); 2 cast 
arches. Address S. E. 79. 

FOR SALE—Free Cutting 
sizes ranging from 7/16” 
Squares; and 7%” to 2” in 
i” x %” to 34” x 


Bessemer Screw Stock of various 
to 5” in Rounds; 1%” to 1%” in 
Hexagons. Also Cold Rolled Steel 
Address S. E. 80. 


SECTION 


MANUFACTURERS REDUCE YOUR OVERHEAD! 
li your taxes and insurance are high, factory space not well 
lighted or adapted to low cost manufacturing—if using 25 to 
50 M. or more feet of space, 25 to 250 H. P. or more electricity, 
water or steam in large quantities, we believe we can show you 
a substantial saving. Efficient labor, overnight delivery to Bos- 
ton, New York and all New England points. Central Mass. lo- 
cation. For further data address S. E. 85. 


@ ®@ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BU Y—One horizontal boiler 50 or 60 h. p 
which does not require a_bricked-in foundation and_ firebox. 
Address full details and price to S. E. 82. 


WANTED TO BUY—A Connecticut manufacturer desires to 
purchase the following left over or surplus items of another 
manufacturer: 2x 2x 44” Angle Iron—3000 Ibs.; 3 x 24% x 14” 
Angle Iron—1600 Ibs.; 14 x 1% x 3/16” Angle Iron 9300 
Ibs.; 1 x 1 x 4%” Angle Iron—450 Ibs.; 4” Rd. Hot Soft Ma- 
chinery Steel—1600 Ibs.; 13¢” Rd. Cold Rolled Steel—500 Ibs. 
Address details and offering prices to S. E. 83. 


@ @ Employment 

OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Man long experienced in office man- 
agement, accounting as well as in factory production work seeks 
position of responsibility. Last position with large auto service 
organization. Excellent references. Address P. W. 266. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—TEACHER OF MATHEMAT- 


ICS AND SCIENCE—ECONOMICS. Has done work on 
fats, oils, asphalts and bitumens, textiles and textile chem- 
icals, impregnating treatments, rubber, water sewage, indus- 


trial wastes and inorganic 
Age 41. Married and has a family. 


ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Young 
man, graudate M. I. T., B.S. and M.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing. Experience in manufacturing and production research and 
development cost and time study, industrial engineering and 
plant layout. General Electric trained. Former chief engineer 
for Connecticut manufacturer. Considerable experience in re- 
search and development of new products of electrical or me- 
chanical nature as well as purchasing and engineering sales. 
Excellent mechanical and electrical experience. Desires posi- 
tion as engineering or manufacturing executive; development 
or research engineer, plant engineer or purchasing. Excellent 
references. Address P. W. 268. 


YOUNG COLLEGE MAN. Graduate of Trinity, B. 
gree with one year in Michigan Law School, who for financial 
reasons cannot continue in college, desires to locate position 
with manufacturing or commercial organization. Has had some 
banking and shipping experience during vacation periods. Start- 
ing salary desired nominal. Opportunity for development and 


analyses. Is willing to do anything. 


Address P. W. 267. 


S. de- 


advancement chief desire. Address P. W. 273. 
YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man who has 
completed two-year industrial mechanical engineering course 


at Pratt Institute and who has had special laboratory research 
training as well as a special course in heat power and steam 
power desires to obtain a connection with a Connecticut or 
New England manufacturer where he will have an opportunity 
to advance as his capabilities warrant. Any living wage accept- 


able. Address P. W. 274. 


ACCOUNTANT. Experienced in general accounting and cost 
work. Would like experience with auditing firm as junior or 
semi-senior. Age 32 and married. Salary requirements moderate. 
Address Pp. W. 275. 
MARKETING EXECUTIVE. 
40, who has had an exceptionally broad experience with all 
problems of distribution, from advertising copy writer to the 
manz agement of an entire marketing campaign, both with adver- 
tising agencies and private enterprises, desires to make connec- 
tion with New England concern. Salary arrangement anything 
within reason and commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the position. References on request. Address P. W. 276. 
OFFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT capable of su- 
pervising the general ledger accounting and the cost account- 
ing. Experienced in handling depreciation for tax returns. Ad- 
dress P. W. 277. 


College trained man under 
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The A. GC. Gilbert Co. has cut 


insurance costs 


SILOS 74.25 IN TWELVE YEARS 


American Mutual has helped many na- 
tionally known firms to save money on 
their liability insurance. The A. C. Gilbert 
Co., manufacturers of electrical equipment, 
have received $10,574.25 in dividends on 
their various liability policies in twelve 
years. Their insurance costs have actually 
been reduced that much. 

American Mutual has always paid divi- 
dends of 20% or more since 1887. Moreover, 
this organization has reduced production 
costs for policyholders by preventing acci- 
dents. An engineering department, equipped with 
a trained personnel, is constantly seeking ways 
to reduce accident hazards an effort 
which is often reflected in lower insurance 
costs. 

But in placing your workmen’s compensation 
and other types of liability insurance, you will 
want to consider more than savings. The stability 
of your insurer is important. And American 
Mutual gives you stability, for it is the strongest 
and oldest mutual liability company in the 








An electrical humidifier made by The A. C. Gilbert Co. 


world. The service you may expect from your 
insurer must also be weighed. And American 
Mutual, from its nation-wide branch offices, 
offers quick claim investigations and settle- 
ments, carried out by direct representatives of 
the company. 

Insure with an organization that has an out- 
standing record for savings, stability and service. 
Let us make a study of your insurance needs. 
Write or telephone our nearest office for com- 
plete information. 


, AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Workmen’s Compensation and Automobile Insurance 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, Newfield Building 


Hartford, Connecticut, 12 Haynes Street 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. ot eae m0n a 


Express—Freight 


ND 

eS . ' 
RAN” oars peer Printers and Bookbinders 
) e We all Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE Soe 

WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; SINCE 1836 
from Boston every other Sunday. 

EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 

Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE How Much ? 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other Your price list must be 
Sunday from Boston. _ 

ITOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and kept up to date to be 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 5 : 

effective. Let us show you 

a : f IR / J - TICE . 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE how these prices may be 

Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 5 

seilles to New York and Boston. best presented 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS . . . 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 


Whether it be catalog, direct- CA R EF U e ot A N D LI N G 


by-mail literature or space, 


quality in printing plates is of ON - Tl M E A R R | VA LS 


the first importance. » » » 


For eighteen years this organiza- R E G U L A R S Al L | N G S 
tion has been producing “result- 


giving printing plates. » » E C O N O M yY 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. 
106 ANN STREET - - HARTFORD CONN 


air 
aL ShT 
aries 
ali 


on AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
ae STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


| Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





